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Qur Homeless Youth. 

There is a picture entitled “Breaking Home 
Ties” which has dimmed the eyes of many 
with tears, when they have beheld the scene 
of a youth about departing from his paternal 
home to make his way in the world. Mem- 
bers of his family are taking perhaps their last 
look upon brother and son, men are carrying 
the trunk out at the door, the mother’s hands 
are upon the dear boy’s shoulders, her eyes 
looking up earnestly into his as she speaks the 
parting blessing and her aching heart swells 
with prayer for his preservation. 

There are few households in the country 
which have not passed through such a scene. 
And what prayers follow the youth to the land 
or the city whither he may go! What bless- 
ings are called down in a yearning love upon 
those who, in answer to parental supplication, 
may befriend him. A mother’s anda father’s 
blessing in eternity upon those who shall take 
the place of father or mother to him! The 
lad,—how little he knows now what he is do- 
ing, how unsuspicious of the pitfalls of a 
great city, how inexperienced to detect evil 
men and seducers who wax worse and worse 
as deceivers. The parents dread all this, the 
lad goes into the battle of life defenceless 
save by the armor of God within and the un- 
seen hand above. 

But is he a Friend’s son, and going to Phil- 
adelphia? ‘“There is some hope in this. Surely 
Friends will look after him there. They will 
try to throw protections around him. When 
they hear that he is a member, they will be 
brethren to him, or perhaps as parents or 
watchful guardians concerning his best inter- 
ests.”’ Such hopes as these bring a measure 
of comfort over the strained hearts of par- 
ents. What art thou and am I doing that 
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their hope may be justified and their boy pre- 
served? 

Do we sufficiently dare to face the question, 
how many sons and daughters claiming mem- 
bership in the Society elsewhere are among us 
as strangers and continuing as strangers, till 
they are lost to the Society and sometimes to 
morality? There are plenty of seekers after 
their acquaintance to take very prompt inter- 
est in them, to entertain their evenings with 
the cards or the pool playing, to show them the 
sights of the town, to aid them to the theatre, to 
open the hospitalities of the saloon, and of that 
society for which drink arouses the passions. 

If evening after evening must hang heavy on 
a young stranger’s hands here in our city, with- 
out well-concerned members of his religious 
Society to meet him more than half-way, and 
provide him with proper acquaintance and with 
substitutes for the seducing institutions which 
abound, we must expect him, if not a charac- 
ter unusually strong, to be drawn into some 
of these temptations. The Friend’s Institute 
does what it can to furnish a reading-room 
and wholesome place of resort; and in the 
winter occasional lectures, with sometimes a 
gathering for social acquaintanceship. Its mo- 
tive and its work are to be highly commend- 
ed, so far as they go in this direction. 

But the need of a more settled home-life 
under the kind and sympathetic care of quali- 
fied members, has been seriously felt and 
dwelt upon of late years, in some sessions of 
our Yearly Meeting —for the gathering of 
the strangers who may come among us from 
other meetings, into a boarding home where 
they may feel they are associated with their 
own people, and are subjects of a righteous 
interest in their welfare. We are glad to see 
that the subject of a Friend’s boarding home 
for such is taking practical hold on a consid- 
erable number of our members, and we trust 
our religious Society in these parts will in- 
creasingly awaken to the responsibility of res- 
cuing from the enemy many sons and daugh- 
ters, who may yet be turned into valuable 
standard-bearers of the Truth, through the 
preserving ministry of such a life-saving sta- 
tion. 


A GREAT moment at which to take any new 
step in grace is at the fainting-point, when it 
would be so easy to drop all, and give a!l up; 
when if thou dost not, thou art endued with 
power. 


No. 27. _ 


Baptism. 

It is often stated that Friends are alone in 
the position that Christ commanded no rites 
or ceremonies. But this is far from being 
thecase. Yet we confess to a feeling of sur- 
prise at finding a Baptist minister, Dr. John- 
son, of New York, reading before the recent 
Baptist Church Congress a paper of which the 
following is reported: 

“Could there be a church without baptism? 
One’s answer must depend upon one’s views of 
the efficacy of baptism. 1 assume that bap- 
tism is an expression of confession merely, an 
act of obedience only, and that it is essential 
neither to salvation nor to the highest type of 
Christian character. To make baptism essen- 
tial to church membership is to perpetuate its 
cleavage in the body of Christ along the line 
of ceremony merely. It would compel us, for 
the sake of a ceremonial observance, to disre- 
gard the fundamental Biblical principle of the 
right and duty of individual freedom of Scrip- 
tural interpretation. The policy of receiving 
members without baptizing them has been fol- 
lowed by many English Baptist churches. Its 
adoption here would not mean the discontinu- 
ance of baptism nor the disappearance of im- 
mersion.” 

But our surprise was still greater in read- 
ing the remarks of The Outlook to find a paper 
of such wide circulation and influence among 
the different denominations taking such a 
strong ground on this subject, and using ex- 
pressions, many of which might have been 
written by a Friend. It is certainly an evi- 
dence that on this point as on others, posi- 
tions long held by the Friends are being ac- 
cepted by others. Why should not we be 
more ready to spread them? The Outlook, 
(Twelfth Mo. 20th) says: 

‘‘We agree absolutely with Dr. Johnson. 
Strictly speaking, neither baptism nor the 
Lord’s Supper was originally a church ordi- 
nance, and certainly haptism was not a prere- 
quisite to the first communion. The commun- 
ion was held by Christ with the eleven before 
the Christian Church was organized; the Pass- 
over feast which it supplanted was a family, 
not a church, festival; not one of the eleven 
who shared in the first communion had ever 
received Christian baptism; and there is no 
reason to think that more than four of these 
had ever been baptized by John the Baptizer. 
The Lord’s Supper was originally a simple fes- 
tal meal, generally held in private houses, and 
in memory of the Master; and baptism was a 
ceremonial form of confessing Christ borruwed 
from an antecedent ceremony which accompa- 
nied the act of receiving a proselyte from Pa- 
ganism to Judaism, by which he signified that 
he disowned and washed away his old pagan 
beliefs and practices. It thus soon grew to 
be the customary door of admission to the 
Church, and later, in Roman Catholic theolo- 
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With everlasting love. 
Now have I sung my tuneless song, 
But I hearken, Lord, for thine; 
So shall a music sweet and strong, 
Pass into mine. 


of Suffolk, England, came of a family of great | smokers average one year older than those of 
account in the world, and had his education, | their grade who have never used tobacco. The 
accordingly, at the university, and his natural | inveterate smokers are two years behind the 
parts were answerable thereto; but when he| non-users. This is true through all the grades. 
received the Truth, he saw not only the emp- ‘It might be expected that the divergence 
tiness of those things, but of their way of | would increase in the higher grades. That 
worship also; and, like Moses, chose rather to} such is not the case is doubtless due to the 
join with the poor, suffering people of God, | fact that those who smoke fail and drop out 
called Quakers, than to enjoy the pleasures of | of school at an earlier age and in larger num- 
sin for a season. After he was converted, it | bers than those who do not smoke. If, instead 
pleased God to permit a dispensation of the | of including all who have smoked at all in the 
gospel unto him, and He laid a necessity upon | list of smokers, we take only those who smoke 
him to preach the same; which he faithfully | habitually, the difference in age in favor of 
performed to the day of his death, not re-] those who do not smoke is nearly two years. 
garding the tenderness of his body so much, | Here is a terrible loss which may clearly be 
as to fulfill the will of God. charged up to the cigarette habit. 

_ When he was about to enter upon an hard| ‘‘But there are other losses beside those of 
journey, or otherwise exercised, he would say, | progress in their studies. The teachers’ re- 
“That is but for a short time, and we shall] ports show that the conduct of the smokers is 
have done with this world; and I desire that | far below the average. Some of the reports 
I may be faithful to the end, that I may enjoy|say of smokers: ‘Self-control poor, inatten- 
that of the hand of the Lord, that I received | tive, not trustworthy; bad memory, careless, 
the truth for. If it had not been to obtain | excitable, nervous, bad conduct; lazy, sleepy, 
peace of conscience whilst I am in this world, | slow to move; very dull, blank look; heavy 
and hopes of everlasting rest with God in the] eyes, sick frequently; never did any good 
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gy, a necessary condition of admission to the|the Lord was his portion, and that he was Poems by Mechthild Hellfde. He 
ingdom of God and therefore to heaven. | freely given up to die, which was gain to a tniies, se : 
Even unbaptized infants, however helpless and | him; and on the eleventh of the Eleventh h snene poems Bg ae g darkest 
: , : : 3 : our of the middle ages by Mechthild of 
innocent, were supposed to be left in the ves- | Month, in the year 1680, he departed in peace. Helffde. who died in 1277. She is also k 
tibule of hell because they had not been bap- ; — ‘ Me chthild i lesiiiate. ‘Her an tw 
tized. Dr. Johnson, if we understand aright | How Cigarettes Impair the Schoolboy’s Mind. ‘aiaaaen ace teen eee till in 1861 ‘e 
his position, is simply reaffirming the attitude | Cigarette smoking boys in the public schools the convent meaty of Einsiedeln a translation te 
of the Apostolic Church, the only essential of Kokomo, Ind., are an average of two years | of her poems into the high German, made in m 
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spiritual, not ceremonial. His paper is one| This startling conclusion and others almost | faithful ulienue to the grace of God . st 
of the many indications of a trend in our time | as important are the result of a year’s careful ; mei H W WERSTER p 
away from insistence on the accidents and ex- | investigation by Prof. R. A. Ogg, superinten- WesTERLY, R. L. 1903 — le WwW 
ternals of religion toward its essential life | dent of schools and a member of the Board of es ee I th 
and spirit.” ; _ _, | Trustees of the Indiana State University. “My Beloved is mine, and I am his; He feedeth among 0 
Our position that the one saving baptism is The investigation was carried on quietly but | the lilies” (Cant. ii: 16.) f1 
that of the Spirit is good. But we are not to} thoroughly by each teacher, and Superinten- | Thou hast shone within this soul of mine, 0 
let this doctrine satisfy us, until we know the | dent Ogg summarizes their reports -on the| As the sun on the shrine of gold, a 
experience which it calls for. To hold it apart | matter as follows: When I rest my heart, O Lord, on Thine, d 
from the experience is to bear testimony} ‘‘The investigation has involved nearly _My bliss is manifold. P 
against ourselves. The lack of experience|twelve hundred boys fron. the first grade My soul is the gem on Thy diadem, t 
cannot be set down to ignorance, nor to the| through the high school. More than one-third If aoe Se ae Thi ¢ 
Lord’s unwillingness. It must be our own | of these admit that they do smoke or have The curvew igen all seteus wee ale : 
carelessness or disobedience. — The Inter-| smoked at some time. All these have been Rie and apart. : I 
change. included in the list of smokers, and only those . I 
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5 : ist of non-users. Surprising uniformity is , oe ee ‘ 
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“T am the Light, and the lamp thou art; 
The River, and thou the thirsty land; 

To thee thy sighs have drawn my heart, 
And ever beneath thee is my Hand, 

And when thou weepest it needs must be 
Within mine arms that encompass thee; 
Thy heart from mine none can divide, 

For one are the Bridegroom and the Bride; 
It is sweet, beloved, for me and thee 

To wait for the Day that is to be.” 






























O, Lord, with hunger and thirst I wait, 

With longing before Thy golden gate, 
Till the Day shall dawn 

When from Thy lips divine have passed 

The sacred words that none may hear. 

ut the soul that, loosed from earth at last, 
Hath laid her ear 

To the mouth that speaks in the still sweet morn 
Apart and alone— 

Then shall the secret of love be told, 
The mystery known. 
















world to come, I would never have left the} work in school; no energy, naturally bright M Dae 
glory and pleasure of this world which I had | but no power of concentration; vacant stare, ee eee 













“ He that is joined unto the Lord is one spirit ” (1 Cor. 

wis ¥%). 

The mouth of the Lord hath spoken, 
Hath spoken a mighty word ; 

My sinful heart it hath broken, 

Yet sweeter I never heard: 

Thou, thou art, 0 soul, my deep desire 
And my love’s eternal bliss; 

Thou art the rest where leaneth my breast, 
And my mouth’s most holy kiss. 

Thou art the treasure I sought 
And found rejoicing over thee: 

I dwell in Thee and with Thee am I crowned, 
And Thou dost dwell in me. 

Thou art joined to me, O mine own forever, 
And nearer Thou canst not be- 

Shall aught on earth or in heaven sever 

Myself from Thee? 


a share of with them that are init. Neither| gloomy, listless.’ One boy failed regularly 
would I now leave my house and home, where 1| while smoking. He quit the habit and now 
have a loving wife, with all that a man fearing | passes successfully. Physical deterioration is 
God needs to desire, if it was not to obey the | very noticeable, including. shrinkage of chest 
Lord, and to make known his truth unto others, | measurement.’ 
that so they may come to be saved. For this A crusade against the cigarette immediately 
cause do I forsake father and mother, wife and | followed this alarming report, and as a result 
estate; and whosoever thinks otherwise of me, | the four hundred cigarette smokers have given 
with the rest of my faithful brethren whom | up the weed. Now the effect is just as no- 
God hath called into his work, to declare his | ticeable the other way. 
name and truth among the sons of men, they = 
are all mistaken of us, and I would they knew| THERE is a bit of comfort for us common- 
us better.” place, humdrum people, to whom God has 
He continued faithful in the Lord’s work to| only given one or two talents, and who can 
the end; and he was blessed in his labor, for| never expect to make a figure before men. 
he turned many to righteousness. It pleased | We may be little violets below a stone, if we 
the Lord to visit him with sickness in his re- | cannot be flaunting hollyhocks and tiger lilies. 
turn from London to Chelmsford, and his sick-| We may have the beauty of goodness in us 
ness was short; in which time he gave testi- | after Christ’s example, and that is better than 
mony to the goodness of God, and said that| to be great.—Anon. 
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GOoDNEss has ever been a stronger guard 
than valor. It is the surest policy always to 
have peace with God.— Bishop Hall. 
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Heartening Counsel, Thanksgiving and Exhor- 
tation of Friends—With Biographical 
Notes. 


Continued from page 206 


A few weeks afterwards, there was an af- 
ternoon meeting at my uncle’s, at which a 
minister named William Hammans was present. 
| was highly prejudiced against him when he 
stood up, but | was soon humbled; for he 
preached the Gospel with such power that | 
was obliged to confess it was thetruth. But. 
though he was the instrument of assisting me 
out of many doubts, my mind was not wholly 
freed from them. ‘The morning before this 
meeting | had been disputing with my uncle 
about baptism, which was the subject han- 
died by this minister, who removed all my scru- 
ples beyond objection, and yet 1 seemed loath 
to believe that the sermon | had heard pro- 
ceeded from Divine revelation. I accused my 
aunt and uncle of having spoken of me to the 
Friend; but they cleared themselves by telling 
me, that they had not seen him since my com- 
ing, until he came into the meeting. I then 
viewed him as the messenger of God to me, 
and Jaying aside my prejudices, opened my 
heart to receive the truth—the beauty of 
which was shown to me, with the glory of 
those who continued faithful to it.—liza- 
beth Ashbridge (1713-1755.) 

It was by a singularly varied and tribulated 
course that ELIZABETH ASHBRIDGE, of Middle- 
wich, in Cheshire, reached that point in her 
pilgrimage journey which enabled her to pen 
the grateful record above given. Brought up 
in the way of the Church of England, and 
early taught to sing and dance, she was nev- 
erthless often affected, even to tears, as she 
thought upon the different religious societies 
around her, desiring that she might be di- 
rected to the one it would be best for her to 
unite with. Marrying very early, without the 
parental consent, five months later she be- 
came a widow. Alienated from her father, 
she sought a home with a relative in Dublin, 
a Friend, of religiously restrained life; then, 
with another connexion in the west of Ireland, 
where she had all the liberty she wished. 
Concluding to go to an uncle in Pennsylvania, 
she indentured herself to a plausible, but un- 
principled gentlewoman, for her passage. Still, 
the leading of Providence seems to have been 
here, for the knowledge of the Gaelic lan- 
guage she had gained enabled her to expose to 
the captain a murderous plot among the Irish 
passengers. Arriving in New York she en- 
tered into a contract of servitude attended by 


very great hardships, and though her master: 


often had card-playing guests of the clergy at 
his house, ‘‘his example,”’ she said, ‘‘made me 
sick of his religion.’”” Then came the temp- 
tation to become an actress with a strolling 
band of players, but this being put aside, she 
listened to the marriage proposal of a stroll- 
ing school teacher, who fell in love with her 
for her dancing. How the Lord at last 
brought her to Himself in the midst of many 
changes of abode from Massachusetts to Del- 
aware; how she patiently endured the incon- 
siderate and even brutal treatment of her hus- 
band; how she was strengtheaed to cast in her 
lot with Friends, and to persevere in attending 
their meetings, notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion and threatenings of her unnatural com- 
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panion, and how the latter was at last brought 
to cease his persecutions ere death stayed his 
hand, —all these make up a pathetic narrative 
beside which a ‘‘Sorrows of Werther,”’ or 
other sentimental production of a mind unsub- 
jected to the cross of Christ, seems of but 
trifling worth in comparison. It remains to 
be said that Elizabeth at the age of thirty- 
three years, was married at Burlington, a 
union not to be repented of, to Aaron Ash- 
bridge, and later having her mind drawn to 
visit the meeting of Friends in Ireland, she 
was acceptably engaged nearly two years in 
that country, but, falling sick, “‘departed this 
life in a quiet frame,” her body being laid in 
the burying-grounds of Friends, at Ballybrum- 
hill. 


- - 


My father frequently read the Bible to us, 
as well as other religious books, particularly 
on First-day. One evening when collected for 
that purpose, I read to the family William 
Leddra’s epistle, written the day before he 
was executed. It had a very powerful effect 
on me, tendering my heart in an unusual de- 
gree, and bringing me to trembling; under 
which | was favored with an extraordinary 
visitation of heavenly love, producing a sense 
of my sinful, impure condition, and fervent 
desires after holiness—that | might become 
changed, and hereafter live a life of accept- 
ance with my Heavenly Father. I had never 
had the same view of myself, nor felt the same 
willingness and desire to dedicate myself to 
Him as at that time. The savor of it contin- 
ued many days. The light of Christ shone 
clearly into my heart, showing me that many 
of wy habits were contrary to the Divine pu- 
rity and must be abandoned—that many of 
my words were light and unsavory, and a 
guard must be placed at the door of my lips. 
Love flowed in my heart towards my gra- 
cious, Almighty Parent pre-eminently, and then 
towards all men as brethren and creatures of 
the same all-powerful hand. I desired above 
all things to be with Jesus, and to know Him 
to continue with me, and at that time it 
seemed as if He did condescend to manifest 
himself in a clear manner, so that his counte- 
nance was lovely, and I walked under his 
guidance and protection with great delight. 
It was the baptism unto repentance, the day 
of my espousals—the begianing of a new life; 
and while favored with these heavenly feel- 
ings, I thought nothing would be too hard to 
part with in obedience to the will of my Sa- 
viour.— William Evans (1787-1867). 

Born in Philadelphia of godly parents, and 
surrounded by many relatives and friends who 
had been carefully ‘‘brought up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord,’ WILLIAM EVANS 
was yet conscious, in the search for true 
peace, of the same need of a surrender of self, 
of subjection to the cross and a coming under 
the purifying process of Him who sitteth as a 
Refiner of silver, as was the troubled and 
tossed Elizabeth Ashbridge, whose home en- 
vironment was so different, as were aiso her 
early and rough experiences with the world. 
The compendious Journal of William Evans, 
reaching to 700 printed pages, is no prolix 
narrative. The man of business will find 
therein a savory recital upon engagement in 
mercantile pursuits, with its Divine limita- 
tions as to the character of business embarked 
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in, the time accorded it, and the outreach for 
riches. Appearing for the first time in the 
ministry at the age of thirty years, when ac- 
companying his mother on a religious visit to 
New England, he was often himself engaged 
in similar visits during the succeeding fifty 
years, frequently to the nearby Quarterly 
Meetings, but also to many others, from New 
England to lowa, and from Canada to Caro- 
lina. Many thoughtful observations upon the 
right training of children at home and in 
schools, upon war, trading, the keeping of 
slaves, the ministry, etc., will be found 
throughout the pages of this instructive Jour- 
nal. * * * 

The sweet influences of the Morning Star, 
like a flood, distilling into my innocent habi- 
tation, have so filled me with the joy of the 
Lord in the beauty of holiness, that my spirit 
is as if it did not inhabit a tabernacle of clay, 
but is wholly swallowed up in the bosom of 
eternity, from whence it had its being. * * 
As the flowing of the ocean doth fill every 
creek and branch thereof, and then retires 
again towards its own being and fulness — 
and leaves a savour behind it ; so doth the 
life and virtue of God flow into every one of 
your hearts, whom He hath made partakers of 
his Divine nature. And whenit withdraws but 
a little, it leaves a sweet savour behind it, so 
that many can say they are made clean through 
the word that He hath spoken to them: in which 
innocent condition you may see what you are 
in the presence of God, and what you are 
without Him. Therefore, my dear hearts, let 
the enjoyment of life alune be your hope, 
your joy and consolation; and let the man of 
God flee those things that. would lead the mind 
vut of the cross, for then the savour of life will 
be buried.— William Leddra ( -1660). 

In an open jail, in an extremely cold win- 
ter, chained to a log, the ‘‘enjoyment of life ’’ 
of which the soon to be martyred WILLIAM 
LEDDRA wrote the day before his execution 
on Boston Common, assuredly had reference to 
that life with Christ which never dies. This 
beautiful epistle opens with the salutation, 
‘*To the Society of the Little Flock of Christ, 
Grace and Peace be multiplied.’’ An inhab- 
itant of the Island of Barbadoes, William 
Leddra had become convinced of the Truth 
as held by the Society of Friends, and came 
thence (1658) under an apprehension of duty 
to the town of Newbury in Massachusetts. 
With his companion, William Brend, he was 
carried to Salem, sent to the House of Cor- 
rection upon a false accusation of denying 
Christ and the Holy Scriptures, then removed 
to Boston, and for five days kept without food, 
and finally whipped with a three-corded lash. 
Banished from Boston, he nevertheless felt it 
his duty very soon to return thither, notwith- 
standing imprisonment, with severe suffering 
from the cold and lack of food, and cruel 
chaining to a log, awaited him. Not the lips 
of a deluded one or of a malefactor could 
phrase the parting words to a friend as he 
was led to the place of execution—‘‘All that 
will be Christ’s disciples must take up his 
cross;” nor as the halter was ignominiously 
put about his neck, calmly say, ‘‘I commend 
my righteous cause unto thee, 0 God! and at 
the last, as he was turned off, cry out, ‘‘ Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit!’’ J. W. L. 


(To be continued. ) 
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Science and Industry. 

Under the patronage of women a diet kitchen 
is to be established in Washington whose pa- 
truns are expected to be mainly physicians, 
who will send in prescriptions for food to be 
supplied in the same way that prescriptions 
for medicine are sent to pharmacists. It is 
now realized that proper food is as necessary 
as medicine. 





BORAX AND EXPERIMENTS ON YOUNG MEN. 
—The following is trom an editorial in the 
New York Evening Post: *‘Apparentiy it has 
not occurrec to Dr. Wiley that experiments on 
such healthy, robust young men will not be ot 
much service. Nobody claims that borax is a 
violent and immediate poison like arsenic or 
strychnine. It is merely believed or suspected 
that it interferes with digestion, and thus in 
the long run impairs the health of those whose 
stomachs are not vigorous. Yuung men in the 
student age usually do not know they have 
stomachs: they are apt to boast they could eat 
broiled brickbats on toast. Borax is not likely 
to atfect them visibly: but children and adult 
dyspeptics — most American adults are dys- 
peptics—must be injured by a chemical which 
arrests fermentation, disguises the badness ot 
tainted meat and fish, and retards digestion. 
More persons are kept awake at night by re- 
tarded digestion than by any other cause. and 
insomnia does as much to impair vitality and 
make one feel wretched as insufficient nutri- 
tion.”’ 

The last sentence is of importance to mil- 
lions of people who gormandize late at night 
or eat a second meal too soon after the first, 
or a third meal too soon after the second, 
and then wonder why they do not have a good 
night’s sleep. 





THE REINDEER’S RUN TO THE SEA.—‘‘Grand- 
father,’’ said James Henry the other night, as 
the two sat before the open wood fire and 
watched the red flames wallow up the chim- 
ney mouth, ‘‘ what about those reindeer you 
promised to tell me of?’’ 

** When did I promise that?’’ asked the old 
man. 

** Why, the day we saw the wild fowl going 
by over the marshes, like a great arrow in the 
sky. Don’t you remember ?’’ 

**Oh, yes. I remember now,’’ his grand 
father answered. ‘*The straight flight of the 
birds made me think of the great run of the 
reindeer for a taste of the salt sea. I never 
saw the reindeer make this run, but I have 
heard others tell about it. I wish that I had 
been up in the frozen countries where the rein- 
deer, the only sort of deer that man can tame 
and harness, live, but I never have been, and 
I am too old now ever to get there. You 
know, I suppnse, that the reindeer live in the 
cold countries to the far north of us, es- 
pecially in Lapland, in northern Europe?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said James Henry: ‘‘we learned that 
at school.”’ 

** Well,” said his grandfather, settling back 
comfortably as a log sank down into the fire 
a3 if easing its position, sending a shower of 
sparks up the chimney. ‘*some day you will 
know what it means to live a life none too 
full of variety, excitement, adventure, and 
to long for something you cannot have; to 
greatly desire in summer a whiff of cold 


northern air; to ache for the freedom of the 
woods and the cool plunge in a mountain 
stream while you have to slave all day in a 
hot office in the city. .And then you will 
think of what | am going to tell you about the 
reindeer. 

‘**For once in the life of the reindeer, so 
they say, he must taste of the salt water; he 
longs for a drink of it, and has to get that 
drink or he dies. The Laplanders travel in 
large numbers together, and with them they 
have hundreds of reindeer, tame and docile. 
But one morning one of the youngsters of the 
herd is seen to prick up his nostrils and scent 
the breeze. It may be that the village is a 
hundred miles from the sea at the time; but 
he seems to sniff the salt, and it makes him 
restless. His restlessness the next day has 
spread through the herd, and the Laplanders 
begin to pack up their cooking utensils and 
bedding, for they know what is going to hap- 
en. 

‘The herd gets more and more restless, 
more and more unwilling to be harnessed, till 
one morning they all start in a body toward 
the distant ocean, moving slowly and cropping 
the moss us they go. The Laplanders follow 
them, having to carry their goods on their 
own backs, and themselves drag the sledges. 
Soon the herd breaks into a trot and forgets 
to crop the moss. Then the reindeer breaks 
from a trot to a gallop, and from a gallop to 
a breakneck race, the thunder of their hoofs 
reaches the camp for a few minutes, and 
then they are gone to drink from the polar sea. 

‘*The Laps who are following find the trail 
broad at first, but on the second day it has 
narrowed down, there are stains of blood to be 
seen, and soon the bodies of the weaker deer 
appear on the plain, trodden down by their 
stronger companions in the now deadly race 
for salt. The narrow trail is like an arrow, 
straight for the sea, for the sharp, salt draught 
ahead. 

‘** How do the reindeer know the way to the 
sea? No man can say. They have an in- 
stinct that guides them, like the birds. Per- 
haps they smell it afar off. At any rate, 
when the Laps come up to the beach, they find 
their animals grazing quietly by the shore, 
quite tame and docile again, having had their 
one long drink. Once more they can be har- 
nessed into the sledges. But during the time 
when the call of the salt water comes to them 
no pover on earth can stand between them and 
their desire. ’”’ 

**But do they do this every year?’’ asked 
James Henry. 

**No,’’ said his grandfather; ‘‘ every year 
the Laps journey with them to the sea, where 
at that season there is better grazing and 
plenty of salt. But once in the life of every 
reindeer a sudden desire comes on him for a 
drink of salt water with unconquerable force, 
and then he must go to the water, wherever he 
is. If he happens to be by the sea, there is 
no trouble, no stampede. But I suppose this 
great desire does not come when the ocean 
is near. As you grow older you will find that 
men, too, do not desire certain things half so 
much when they have them at hand as when 
they are far from them.” 

‘**That is true,” said the boy, half to him- 
self. ‘‘I’ve wanted lots of things, air guns 
and that sort, ever so much, till | got them, 


and then they didn’t seem half so nice.’’ Hig 
grandfather smiled, and poked the fire,— 
New York Tribune. 





THE CariBou. —The great reason for the 
present neglect of rice raising in the Philip. 
pines is lack of caribou to carry on the work, 
this most useful animal having been decimated, 
first by the hand of man who slaughtered 
them in great numbers during the insurrec. 
tion, as a war measure, the creatures suffer. 
ing at the hands of both our soldiers as well 
as the enemy. After the destruction of war, 
came the ravages of pestilence, the animals 
dying in great numbers from a disease called 
the rinderpest, which swept off a very large 
proportion of the caribou of the Visayan |s- 
lands. 

The caribou is a great ungainly animal, 
about the size of the ox, but I think not go 
strong or possessed of the endurance of our 
oxen in the United States. He is of a bluish 
color, with very large horns, is generally pos- 
sessed of the proverbial patience of the ox of 
the States in submitting to the yoke, but at 
times he is filled with a sort of fury, when 
he breaks loose frum all restraint and with 
the utmost speed makes for the nearest water, 
where he submerges himself till the paroxysm 
passes away. ‘The native driver is careful 
not to drive him too hard or too long without 
water, as too long abstinence from a bath 
is liable to cause the death of the animal or 
drive him to fury. The caribou, ungainly and 
slow as he is, is probably the most useful ani- 
mal in the Islands. He is pre-eminently the 
beast of burden, and the only one with the 
exception of an occasional cow or bull hitched 
to a keelis or cart. The native horse is never 
used to draw loads, his only occupation being 
to transport passengers. The aristocratic 
Filipino horse draws the men and women of 
the land; the humble caribou bears the bur- 
den. In every pueblo may be seen the two- 
wheeled cart to which is attached this ani- 
mal, the driver riding in the cart or on the 
back of the caribou, as may best accord with 
his pleasure. 

In the sugar fields the plow is drawn by 
him, and in the rice paddy he may be seen 
knee deep in mud and water bearing the brunt 
of the onerous burden of the rice culture of 
the Archipelago. He may truthfully be said 
to be the foundation of the past industries of 
the Philippine Islands, and when a coat of 
arms is adopted, this faithful animal should 
figure conspicously in the design, whatever it 
may be, and thus it should be even though 
American enterprise and capital introduce 
labor-saving inventions that cause the caribou 
to be a thing of the past, for during the three 
centuries of Spanish domination the caribou 
bore the burden of the Philippines. 

This animal is well suited to the Filipino. 
The Caribou is slow; so is the Filipino. The 
caribou is regardless of the value of time; so 
is the Filipino. The caribou believes in taking 
life easy and enjoying the present regardless 
of the future; so does the Filipino. What the 
buffalo was to the American Indian, the cari- 
bou is to the Filipino. They are suited to each 
other. It is difficult to hurry the caribou; it 
is very difficult to hustle the Filipino. The 
caribou is characteristic of the country, easy 
going, patient and extremely slow, unless ex- 
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cited to a paroxysm of fury, and not easily ex- 
cited, in which latter respect he affords a 
yorthy example to the American resident of , 
the islands, whose first lesson to learn is that | 
of patience, the great lesson of the Orient, to 
learn Which is necessary to health and peace 
of mind. —W. F. Norris, in the Presbyterian. 


_—_ 


Ceremonies. 


‘‘What an inveterate tendency there is in 
the human heart to trust in outward forms, 
instead of seeking the inward grace! And 
where this is the case, what a hindrance, ra- 
ther than heip, have these forms proved to 
the growth, nay, to the very existence of that 
spiritual life which constitutes the real and 
only force of Christian experience.” 

“It is a calamity deeply to be deplored that 
men should thus put the form in the place of 
the power, but they have always been doing 
so. It is only another species of that idolo- 
try which has prevailed from the foundation | 


of the world.” 


“‘When forms are exalted and idolized and 
trusted in . . . they become ‘Nehustan,’ as 
a piece of brass, or a piece of bread, or a 
bowl of water. As the apostle said of circum- 
cision, when the Jew had put it in the place of 
righteousness, ‘Neither is that circumcision 
which is outward in the flesh . . . Circum- 
cision is that of the heart, in the Spirit, and 
not in the letter; whose praise is not of men, 
but of God’ (Rom. ii: 28-29.) We feel per- 
suaded that if Paul were here and could see 
the deadly consequences which have arisen 
from the idolatrous regard given to what are 
called the Sacraments of the Supper, and of 
Baptism, he would say precisely the same with 
respect to them; for even if Jesus Christ in- 
tended them to be permanent institutions, 
against which there are very strong argu- 
ments, as put forth by many most devoted and 
intelligent Christians ever since the days of 
the apostles, amongst whom are the Friends 
(Quakers) of our own time, we feel sure Paul 
would say baptism is nothing, and the cere- 
mony of the Lord’s Supper is nothing.”’ 

“Christians often say to me when | put this 
view before them, “Oh, but you have no au- 
thority to remit the Supper, because the Lord 
said we were to take it in remembrance of Him 
till He come!’ I answer that He left the tak- 
ing of it at all perfectly discretional; and as 
to its continuance, that entirely depends 
on which coming He alluded to. Friends, 
and many others of the most spiritual and 
deeply taught Christians of all times, have be- 
lieved that He then referred, as in so many 
other places which are generally misunder- 
stood, to his coming at the end of the Jewish 
dispensation. Any way, our Lord, who had 
long before said to the woman of Samaria, 
‘But the hour cometh, and now is, when the 
true worshippers shall worship the Father in 
spirit and in truth’ (John iv: 23), anywhere 
and everywhere, could not have intended to 
teach that God could be more acceptably or 
profitably worshipped through any particular 
form or ceremony. . . . Neither is it credit- 
able to a spiritually enlightened mind that He 
who said, ‘If a man love me he will keep my 
words: and my Father will love him, and we 
will come unto him, and make our abode with 
him’ (John xiv: 23) could have intended to 
teach that through the earthly medium of 


great forces of evil to quarrel amongst them- 
selves concerning these externals.”’ 
**When I was in Ireland, some of the old- 


bread and wine. His people were to remem- 
ber Him on whom their thoughts were to be 
constantly concentrated, or to commune with 
Him in any special sense above that in which 


they were to commune with Him always and | course. 


everywhere. The water which Jesus gives, 


and to which alone He attaches any import- | away. 


Mary, the Selfish Scholar. 


Mary, a schoolgirl, is now at home again. 
She was away for a long time—at preparatory 
school—at college. She went through a full 
Even when at home attending high 
school Mary might almost as well have been 
Her studies were so numerous, her 


ance, is that which is in us, ‘‘a well of water | lessons so long, her teachers so exacting, her 


springing up into everlasting life’ (John iv: 
14); and the vine which He values and pro- 
mises to drink with us in his Father’s king- 
dom is that wine of the kingdom which is 
righteousness, and peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost.’’ 

‘**Friends, do you partake of these sacra- 
ments? If not, rivers of earthly water, vine- 
yards of wine, will avail you nothing; they 
will be as ‘Nehustan’”’ (a piece of brass). 

**If we were to have any binding forms in 
the new and spiritual kingdom, in which all 
forms were to find fulfilment, it seems to me 
that there is a great deal mure ground for in- 
sisting on washing of one another’s feet than 
for either of those already referred to; and in 
this we can see a great practical lesson on the 
human side which our Lord actually laid 
down. How comes it, | wonder, that many 
of those who regard the former with sancti- 
monious reverence can utterly, and without 
scruple, set aside the latter? 1 fear that hu- 
man pride and priestly assumption must be 
held largely responsible.” 

‘*Further, nothing is more evident to all 
who have any acquaintance with the history 
of Christianity, than that the undue value set 
upon these ceremonies has been one of the 
greatest hindrances to the extension of Chris- 
tianity. Again and again have its valiant 
warriors turned aside from the battle with the 


est and most experienced Christians who took 
part in the great revival some twenty-five 
years ago told me that a great proportion of 
the results of that wonderful work of God 
were lost in consequence of a controversy 
about water baptism. Do you wonder that 
we of the Salvation Army shrink from the pos- 
sibility of such a sacrifice of the greater to 
the less, especially when we are hacked up by 
the great apostle to the Gentiles thanking God 
that he baptized none of his early converts, 
and for the very same reason, namely, because 
they were making the ceremony a cause of 
controversy.” 

**Oh, the thousands of souls who are resting 
their hopes of salvation on the fact that they 
have been baptized, not only such as believe 
in the palpable delusion of baptismal regener- 
ation, but amongst ordinary church and chapel 
going people. . . . [do not think there are 
many thieves, or harlots, or drunkards, or 
openly immoral people who claim baptismal re- 
generation. It is only genteel sinners who 
can bring themselves to believe such a palpa- 
ble sham, and yet if baptism possesses any ef- 
ficacy, it should be as effective in the one 
class as in the other.’’—Catherine Booth. 

THE world must not see us staggering un- 
der our crosses. It must see that we are in 
the ‘“‘fellowship of his sufferings,” and that 
we are supported in that fellowship by a su- 
pernatural power.— Nicoll. 


standards so high, her ambitions so strong, 
everything was absorbed in school life. It 
was school, school, school—all the time. 
When she went away to the seminary to pre- 
pare for the college one of her sisters said: 
‘*Mary is not much more away now than she 
has always been.”” School life, even though 
the student be at home, is often such engross- 
ing work that young people lose home influ- 
ence while yet at home. And this is an un- 
fortunate thing. 

There is an education which every girl 
needs—and every boy, too—which no school 
can give and which is more important than 
the education that the school does give. Itis 
an education in things of life—everyday life 
—things practical and ‘‘common’”’— pertaining 
to habits and manners and ways of speaking 
and of answering when spoken to and of help- 
ing and smoothing things down and brighten- 
ing things up; an education for parlor life and 
dining-room life and bedroom life and kitchen 
life; an education in burden-bearing and er- 
rand-going; an education in tones of voice and 
in managing the facial nerves and in govern- 
ing the temper. Well, there are many things 
Mary ought to have learned before going to 
school and practised at home while going to 
school. It would have given her a better 
start and made her great parchment diploma 
worth so much more. 

Mary is now at home—she and her diploma. 
If all the things which the diploma says in 
Latin about Mary, are true in English, she is 
aremarkable girl. And she is. She knows a 
great deal of history. The outlines of it are 
in her mind and the filling up. She knows the 
men and women who made the history of the 
world and can tell you when and where and 
how they lived and what they did. She has 
fine powers of analysis in the study of charac- 
ter. Her biographical studies and acquire- 
ments alone would make her a rare compan- 
ion and an exceedingly rare teacher. She has 
insight into motive. When Mary talks about 
Cesar and Cromwell and Lincoln she does not 
linger among the most obvious phenomena of 
their lives—where they were born and when, 
who educated them and how, what they be- 
came and what they did and when. they 
died. 

She penetrates into the hereditary forces and 
the influence uf the age and the pressure of 
immediate circumstances: the balance of per- 
sonal powers, the ruling motive in each case 
and influential motives which might have been 
sufficient to produce other and widely differ- 
ent results, but for that all-dominating mo- 
tive which made each man what he was rather 
than that possible other. It is positively de- 
lightful to hear Mary talk on such topics. She 
seems wise beyond her years. And the inves- 
tigation of ordinary people of her acquain- 
tance, by the tests which she applies to the 
extraordinary people of history, is sometimes 
as comical as it is wonderful. College did a 
deal for Mary. 
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Mary’s tastes are delicate and accurate. 
In literature she has studied the best stand- 
ards, until her own thought puts on the fine, 
flexible and elegant expression of her models. 
She detects infelicities with an artist’s insight. 
Thought, in her case, stands no ‘‘beggar at 
the door of speech.’’ She has the gift of 
language. She has so long read and loved 
what the masters have spoken and written, 
that she herself has gained mastery over 
tongue and pen. In the fine arts Mary is well 
trained. She is gifted rather than trained, 
although her education has developed the 
gifts. Nor is it at all affectation with Mary. 
She is all that she professes. In painting and 
sculpture she has the critical and cultivated 
eye. She has read much, seen much, prac- 
tised much, talked and written much, and her 
judgment along these lines is consulted and 
respected by her seniors. She is a versatile 
girl. She could give lectures on literature, 
art and music. She could teach almost any- 
thing anywhere. Money has been spent upon 
her. She had the faculties to begin with and 
she has improved them faithfully. She shines 
in society. Men admire her. Some women 
envy her. When the glow of achievement is 
on Mary’s face in the parlor, or while the 
brilliant discussion is going on, Mary’s mother 
is proud of her. She looks into the girl’s fine 
illuminated face and says to herself, ‘* Marvy is 
a wonderful girl!” 

Mother thinks another thought. She thinks 
it but does not speak it. She does not, how- 
ever, wholly succeed in suppressing the sigh 
that grows out of the thought. Why should 
Mary’s mother sigh at thought of Mary? Sure 
enough, why? Because she knows Mary. She 
sees both sides of her—the society side and 
the home side—the matter-of-fact every-day 





side. She sees through the fine show into the 
secret soul. She knows what she dare not 
tell. She does not want to tell. She wishes 


that what she knows were unreal, so that she 
could not know it. In fact, for we might as 
well out with it, Mary is an incarnation cf re- 
fined selfishness. Mary is polished marble. 
She is selfish—a selfish scholar, a_ selfish 
talker. She is a product of the one-side edu- 
cation which looks only at the intellect and 
neglects the heart and conscience. She has 
no sympathy with the children at home. They 
jumped for joy when they knew she was com- 
ing home from school. She froze their joy 
within twenty-four hours by her want of in- 
terest in their simple pleasures and by her 
sharp rebuke of their ‘‘noise.” She is ‘‘proud”’ 
of her father when he is dressed for society 
and thinks her mother ‘‘looks very weil” when 
ready for church—but that is all. Father 
might come home witb aching head, with an- 
xiety over some business matter, but she must 
practice her new sonata whether it is agreea- 
ble to aching heads or not. Mother is some- 
times very tired—very tired, caring for chil- 
dren, carrying on kitchen work, superintend- 
ing the sewing woman, preserving fruits, and 
a pair of hands could relieve her so much. 
But Mary has Crawford’s or James’ new novel 
and doesn’t want to be disturbed and wishes 
the ‘‘children would be quiet,’’ and thinks— 
and says—‘‘what a nuisance babies are any- 
how!” For folks at home, Mary has no smiles, 
no sympathy, no help. For society she has 
time and suavity, song and talk, inexhaustible 





resources and unwearying patience. No won- 
der mother sighed. 

Alas for those who, having a right to love, 
receive indifference; who, reaching out to 
find a heart, grasp—a stone; who, having 
made sacrifices all their lives through love, 
expect some slight return, and for return reap 
scorn! Alas for the mother whose sons and 
daughters are insensible to her devotion and 
to the service and self-abnegation by which 
they enjoy the brightest and best things that 
come into their lives! If there be one thing 
in this world more cruel than another, it is 
the ingratitude of a child on whom love has 
been lavished without stint and who has turned 
all advantage into self-gratification. 

Mary needs more schooling. She should take 
a post-graduate course. The sooner she regis- 
ters and begins the better. She needs to 
learn what a mean thing selfishness is, and to 
look upon it with loathing. She needs to see 
that culture of the intellect and of the ‘‘tastes’’ 
is a very small part of education, and that 
without tenderness and the spirit of self-sac- 
rifice and of helpfulness, it is not only use- 
less, but it is a curse to those who have it. 
She needs a course in kitchen work and nur- 
sery sympathy and sitting-room manners. She 
needs to know how to spell the words ‘“‘grati- 
tude,” and “‘honesty,” and ‘“‘patience;’’ and 
how to pronounce the words, “‘father,” ‘‘mo- 
ther,”’ “‘brother,’’ and ‘“‘sister,” so that there 
shall be heart in the sound; and to read the 
words of the Lord Jesus, “‘Take up thy cross 
and follow me;” and how to sing (with the 
Spirit and the understanding also), 

Thy nature, gracious Lord, impart; 
Come quickly from above; 

Write thy new name upon my heart, 
Thy new, best name of Love.” 


What pictures she could then paint! What 
a light would then shine in her face! And 
mother looking on could say, and without a 
sigh, ‘‘Mary is a wonderful girl.”—From Stu- 
dies in Young Folks, by John H. Vincent. 

A little boy declared that he loved his mother 
**with all hisstrength.’’ He was asked to ex- 
plain what he meant by ‘‘with all his strength.” 
He said: ‘‘Well, I'll tell you. You see, we 
live on the fourth floor of this tenement, and 
there’s no elevator, and the coal is kept down 
in the basement. Mother is dreadfully busy 
all the time, and she isn’t very strong; so I 
see to it that the coal hod is never empty. I 
lug the coal up four flights of stairs, all by 
myself. And it isa pretty big hod. It takes 
all my strength to get it up there. Now, 
isn’t that loving my mother with all my 
strength?” 


SUFFERING searches us as fire does metals. 
We think we are fully for God until we are 
exposed to the cleansing fire of pain; then we 
discover as Job did, how much dross there is 
in us, and how little real patience, resigna- 
tion and faith. Nothing so detaches us from 
the things of this world, the life of sense, the 
birdlime of earthly affections. There is pro- 
bably no other way by which the power of the 
self-like can be arrested, that the life of Je- 
sus may be manifested in our mortal flesh.— 
F. B. Meyer. 


_ eo 


INTEGRITY is a great and commendable virtue. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
The Priesthood of Believers. 


Aaron as high priest, and his song ag 
priests, under the law, were washed, anointed 
with holy oil, and clothed in garments of 
beauty. None but those of the family ang 
house of Aaron were eligible to act as priests 
in the holy temple, a temple made with hands, 

Under this higher and spiritual dispensation 
of God’s only begotten Son under which we 
now live, Christ Jesus is of God made unto ug 
a High Priest after the order of Melchisedee, 
to continue forever. And all, who are Christ's, 
are anointed as He was, with the Holy Spirit, 
that they may serve in God’s temple, a temple 
not made with hands, but built up by God of 
living stones’ those who are the workmanship 
of his holy hands. These as priests are first 
washed in the laver of regeneration, anointed 
with the Holy Spirit, clothed in garments of 
righteousness, freely given forth from the 
wardrobe of Christ. 

God, an invisible, omniscient, and omnipre- 
sent Spirit, needing nothing of our hands as 
possessing all created things, by his Son de- 
clared ‘‘the hour cometh and now is, when the 
true worshippers shall worship the Father in 
spirit and in truth; for the Father seeketh 
such to worship Him. God is a spirit, and 
they that worship Him must worship Him in 
spirit and in truth’’ (John iv: 23-24.) Thus 
commanded our High Priest. They are his 
sons who are led and guided by his spirit. 
These are of the family of Christ, of the 
household of God, as Jesus said, ‘‘ Whosoever 
shall do the will of my Father, which is in 
heaven, the same is my brother, and sister and 
mother’’ (Matt. xii: 50). He leads them in 
the paths of righteousness, for his name is 
upon them. They are like trees ‘‘planted in 
the house of the Lord, they shall flourish in 
the courts of our Gud” (Ps. xcii: 13.) Their 
fruits, those of the Spirit, are righteousness, 
a righteousness not their own, their garments 
are those of holiness, decked with the orne- 
ments of his grace, wherein He clothes and 
beautifies his people, that they may glorify 
his Father and their Father. 

His temple is his people, whose hearts are 
sanctified; the sacrifices they offer are spirit- 
ual; their altar is a contrite and humble 
heart, one that in holy fear trembleth at his 
word. The holy fire is such as comes down 
from heaven, even the Holy Spirit; this alone 
gives unction and ascendeth thither whence He 
came. 

The conversation of these who are redeemed 
from earth (their carnal mind), is in heaven, 
as becometh their high and holy calling in 
Christ Jesus, as his saints. These serve Him 
in the beauty of holiness. His name is in 
their forehead, and God is pleased to accept 
them, and tu extend his mercy and favor to- 
wards them for the sake of his dear Son. 

A befitting order and solemnity pervades 
his house. God sitteth between the cheru- 
bim, his judgment and his mercy seat. He sit- 
teth upon the throne of his glory, judging 
righteously. Christ as the Son and Head over 
the house, ordereth all things, according to 
the Divine will, directing and putting forth 
each and every one who is truly gathered in 
spirit, appointing to and calling upon each one 
to exercise their several service. God’s love 
and power as a canopy is over all, and the 
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droppings of his love and mercy at times ex- | 
tend to others present, so that as the apostle , boy 4nd the echo is an old one. 


THE EcHo PRINCIPLE.—The story of the 
He learned 


declares they are constrained ‘‘to worship God, | to know the echo once upon a time, and, sud- 


and report that God is in you of a truth” (1 | denly provoked, he called it hard names. 
hard names came back to him from the hard 
Thus should it be, and thus will it be, in all| face of the cliff. 


Cor. xiv: 25). 


The 


He became angrier and 


who are watchful, true and faithful to the| more abusive, but abusive word and angry 


teachings of Divine grace, the grace or gift 
of God to us through our Lord Jesus Christ. 
God and his Son have sent the Spirit of pro- 
mise to lead his people into all truth, to teach 
them the Divine will, to order them in all 
their services, to empower them to forsake 
the paths of sin whose end is death, and to 
choose the way of holiness which leads to God. 
God now in Christ speaks to us by his grace, 
as He did to Israel of old by his prophet, 
“Hearken unto me ye that know righteous- 
ness, the people in whose heart is my law; 
fear ye not the reproach of men, neither be 
ye afraid of their-revilings;’’ again, ‘‘a law 
shall proceed from me, and I will make my 
judgment to rest for a light to the people’ 
(Is. li: 7 and 4.) 

God now speaks to us by the Spirit of his 
Son, whom God has appointed as the Mediator 
between himself and man; and whether it be 
tothe saint or sinner, the word spoken will 
always be one of love and mercy, as we give 
awilling ear, a yielding of vur soul in faith 
to trust Him, as we hearken to his reproofs 
and turn away from folly. It matters little 
what we are when first He meets us in the 
way. Almighty He is able by the renewings 
of his grace to transform us, and make us 
what He would have us to be. Saul the per- 
secutor found mercy, Peter declared himself to 
bea ‘‘sinful man,’* King David on \arivus oc 
casions grievously sinned; on repentance, God 
in mercy forgave him all, putting away his 
guilt. For this very purpose Christ died, 
“that He might redeem us from all iniquity, 
and purify unto himself a peculiar people 
zealous of good works.” 

It is then as willingly yielding our hearts 
to the operations of his Spirit, from being de- 
filed and unholy, He, by his Spirit, cleanses 
our souls and makes us holy, that as priests 
sanctified and made holy, we may tread his 
courts in holiness, that we may offer ‘‘spirit- 
ual sacrifices’’ acceptable to God, through 
Christ Jesus our High Priest. And as we 
thus worship God in spirit offering sacrifices 
of praise, prayer or thanksgiving, the savor 
of these is sealed to our souls, as Paul de- 
clares, we ‘‘eating of the sacrifices are made 
partakers of the altar’ (1 Cor. x: 18), that is, 
God is pleased to bestow upon such of the 
benefits and blessings which by his will accrue 
to believers, the church of Christ, whom Christ 
Jesus through his sufferings, death and medi- 
ation, has purchassd to himself. Thus is ful- 
filled his word to Abraham, ‘‘In thee and in 
thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be 
blessed. ’” 

The sum is this: God hath made his only 
begotten Son, anointed with the fulness of 
God’s Spirit, an almighty, all-sufficient High 
Priest, in things pertaining to God. Christ 
inhis love hath called sinners from among 
both Jews and Gentiles, ‘‘washed them from 
their sins in his own blood, and made them 
kings and priests unto God his Father, to 
¥hom be glory and dominion for ever, Amen.” 

W. W. B. 
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tone were thrown back at him. Then the boy 
ran to his mother and cried in anger and de- 
feat. But she was a wise woman, who told 
him to go back to the echo and to speak kind- 
ly to it. The boy did as he was told. Sud- 
denly the tone of the echo changed. Loving 
words came back to him from the cliff which 
had scorned him before. He ran in glee to 
his mother an¢ told her he had found a friend. 

There is-a deep principle involved in this 
simple story. The world does give us back 
what we give it. If we scorn life, life will 
scorn us in return. If we abuse law instead 
of obeying it, law will break us instead of 
saving us. If we give the world love, we 
shall find that the very atmosphere of the 
world is loving. If we cast our kindness 
broadly, we shall receive rich returns in kind- 
ness. There is no use in weeping angrily 
when we seem to hear the harsher notes of 
life. It is most likely that these are the ech- 
oes of a censurious spirit within our own 
hearts. The only cure is to give the world 
kindness and love. Then the echo principle 
obtains, and love and kindness are thrown back 
to us richly.—Zion’s Herald. 

—————__-———_—oa— 

A wRITER tells how a little child once 
preached a sermon to him. 

“‘Is your father at home?” I asked a smal! 
child at curwillage docter’s docrstajn: 

**No,” she said, “he’s away.” 

**Where do you think | could find him?’ 

“Well,” he said, with a considering air, 
“‘you’ve got to look for some place where 
people are sick or hurt, or something like 
that. 1 don’t know where he is, but he’s 
helping somewhere.” 


__ 


Notes from Others. 


There can be but little doubt from the reports 
that come from the Vatican that Pope Leo is fail- 
ing in health and the weight of years is begin- 
ning to hamper seriously the wonderful energy 
which has marked the closing years of his pontifi- 
cate. 





The Leader believes that instead of taking com- 
mercialism into the Church the Church must take 
Christianity into business—not make the Church 
more secular, but secular life more sacred. 

A large building, one-story high, and capable of 
accommodating eleven hundred persons is to be 
erected in Philadelphia for the purpose of preach- 
ing the Gospel to the Italians and instructing them 
in our language and the industries. 





The Christian Endeavor World says we Protest- 
ants give our congregations too little part in 
the vocal exercises of the house of God. We have 
made one idoi of the sermon and another idol of 
the choir. 





Dr. Kikuchi, the present minister of education 
in Japan has recommended the Bible as one of the 
best books for students of English to read. 





The group of school buildings at Tokyo, Japan, 
maintained by the Missionary Association in which 
many of our members in Philadelphia are interested, 
has been destroyed by fire. 


The Independent has an editorial entitled “The 
Christmas Sword ” in which is the following: “Men 
care little, too little, for theologies nowadays, but 
such theologies are taught to Christian people as 
ought to rouse to battle every child who would not 
see his Father’s character maligned.” 





The “Freed from Rome” movement at Manila, 
under the lead of “Bishop” Aglipay, seems to be 
getting serious. The breach between old and new 
grows wider and tends to riot. The Roman Catho- 
lics are considering the prosecution of the leaders 
under the Sedition Act. 





It is estimated that the number of Bibles issued 
last year from all the printing presses was over 
7,300,000 copies. Bible studying is increasing. 

In a recent university address N. D. Willis said: 
“The greatest weakness of this nation is the lack 
of the religious instruction of the young.” 





The Advance believes that the Church ought not 
to be behind the places of amusement in seeking to 
hold the best locations in the down town districts 
of our great cities. 


Eugene R. Shippen, pastor of the First Parish 
Church, Dorchester, recently sent to one hundred 
and eighty-five of the male members of his parish 
a list of twelve questions with the request for an- 
swers. One hundred and forty-five men promptly 
responded. In answer to the question why so small 
a number of men attended church the majority 
answered “Indifference.” In answer to the ques- 
tion what are the most desirable topics for the 
pulpit sixty-two answered “Christ,” forty-nine 
“The Bible,” fifty-three “ Religious History,” forty- 
eight “Science,” fifty-four “Sociology,” twenty- 
one “ Theology.” 


There is to be started a Fraternity of Prayer, 
chiefly for men. It will consist of a pocket prayer 
service for church extension, under the theory that 
men may be induced to use printed prayers during 
leisure of travel, and other times, when they will 
forget to pray extempore! 

What do these people think that prayer is ? 





Episcopalians will push the matter of change 
of name, under the claim that the present name, 
‘Protestant Episcopal,” is a misnomer and a hind- 
rance to Christian unity. The name favored is 
“The American Catholic Church” and diocesan 
conventions thus far acting, in response to a com- 
mittee request, have generally taken stand in favor 
of a change. 


Was there ever a time when the well-placed 
woman cared so much to improve the world as 
now, did so much to assume its misery, spent such 
time, and energy, and money in the effort to make 
it more intelligent, or more kindly, or more pure in 
conduct? In numbers which are to the numbers of 
the audacious or the ill-conducted as the numbers 
of London to the numbers of Bristol, they devote 
themselves with a sort of passion to good works, 
preach, teach, distribute, nurse, and comfort all 
who are in need of their ministrations. There are 
literally dozens of Elizabeth Frys, hundreds of 
Florence Nightingales, thousands of Anna L. Bar- 
baulds, all unpaid, all giowing with enthusiasm, . 
and most of them actually working at their self- 
appointed tasks as if they were earning their liv- 
ings. There is not a slum they do not reach, not 
a form of misery they do not face, not a kind of 
appeal to which they turn deaf ears.— Spectator. 

This is the interpretation which some are placing 
on the passage: “The Lord gave the word, and the 


| number of women that published it was very great.” 


| 


Ep. 


IMPROVEMENT IN NEW GUINEA.—There are evi- 
dences that a change is setting in over New 
Guinea. Conscience is at work among the people, 
and when they have been committing outrages 


























them. 










carried out as in the old days. 







of savagery. 
is taking place. 








of rest. 
in the native language. 







the people. 
and some are being trained as carpenters. 












white men would find too onerous. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 










cussed the perils to the community of the control of vast 
wealth by a few individuals. 
render it unlikely,” he asked. “that, if one of these vast 
fortunes has grown from a hundred thousand to a hun- 
dred million, or a thousand million in thirty years, that, 
in the hands of the next possessor, in another thirty or 
fifty years, the hundred million may become a hundred 
thousand million, or the thousand million a thousand 
thousand million? Is there anything to stop the accumv- 
lation of these snowballs? Can not the same power and 
business ability and capital that can control all the pe- 
troleum in the country by and by control all the coal? 
Can it not control the railroad and the ocean carrying 
trade? Can it not buy up and hold in one man’s grasp 
the agricultural and grazing lands of new and great 
States and the coal mines and silver mines and copper 
mines ?” 

But, great as were the possibilities of the accumula- 
tion of great wealth by individuals, he did not find in 
such accumulations the same peril that is found in 
corporate control of such wealth. This was true, he 
said, because the natural man dies and his estate is 
distributed under the law, while the corporation lives 
forever. 

The President has appointed Dr. Crum, a colored man, 
as Collector of the Port of Charleston. This action, to- 
gether with his action at Indianola, Miss., in vacating the 
post-office there on account of the ill-treatment of the 
post-mistress, a colored woman, has awakened a strong 
feeling of race prejudice in parts of the Southern States. 

Two bills have been introduced into Congress to regu- 
late “trusts’’ which have been drawn up by Attorney 
General Knox, and are measures which the Administration 
proposes. In a letter on this subject the Attorney 
General says: “The end desired by the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the people of all sections of the country is that 
combinations of capital should be regulated and not de- 
stroyed, and that measures should be taken to correct 
the tendency toward monopolization of the industrial 
business of the country. I assume a thing to be avoided, 
even by suggestion. is legislation regulating the business 
interests of the country beyond such as will accomplish 
the end.” 

Andrew Carnegie has offered $1,500,000 to the city of 
Philadelphia for the erection of 30 branch free libraries 
here. The offer has been accepted by the Board of Li- 
brary Trustees, subject to the approval of City Councils. 

In this city the Anthracite Commission has resumed its 
sessions, and a long catalogue of assaults on non-union 
men and those dependent upon them has been stated. 
The cases were not confined to the stoning, beating, 
stabbing and shooting of men who wished to work in 
spite of strike and boycott, but, according to many wit- 


























































UniteD StatTes.— Senator Hoar in introducing a bill 
into Congress to regulate “trusts” on the 6th instant, dis- 


“Is there anything to 





THE FRIEND. 
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they are conscious that they have been doing 
wrong, and they slink back from their cannibal 
encounters in twos and threes, and try to avoid 
the missionary, and they omit the war-song and the 
war-dance, and the public distribution of the can- 
nibal food, which were formerly customary among 
It is a terrible thing that the cannibal 
raids should happen at all, and yet they are not 
The people are, in 
fact, emerging from their barbarism, though now 
and then there is an outbreak of their old habits 

. All down the coast a change 
The children are being brought 
into the schools; the sick are being healed; old 
and young are being taught, and the First-day of 
the week is being observed as the Christian’s day 
A portion of the Bible is being printed 
Two New Guinea Chris- 
tians are already expert compositors, and they are 
devoting their services to the setting up of parts 
of the Scriptures, and not only so, but industrial 
arts of various descriptions are being taught to 
Some are being made boat-builders, 
White 
men said that there was one thing which the New 
Guinea natives could not be taught to do, and that 
was to work; but Christian missionaries have 
proved that Christian natives, inspired by Chris- 
tian motives and living in the Christian settle- 
ments, can work steadily at the most laborious 
tasks, under the hottest of suns, and in the most 
moist temperatures, and can achieve tasks which 


nesses, the lives of women and children were often wil- 
fully endangered. 

A recent despatch from Chicago says: 200,000 persons 
in Chicago are suffering from ailments directly due to 
cold and exposure resulting from the coal famine. A 
special Grand Jury has convened in Chicago to inquire 
into the high prices demanded for coal by the iocal 
dealers, and the leading dealers have been summoned to 
testify before the jury. 

The Pennsylvania Rail Road Co. proposes to increase 
its capital stock by an addition of 200 to $250,000,000. 

When the increase is made the total authorized capi- 
tal will be from $450,000,000 to $500,000,000, and it is 
also proposed to authorize the issue of an equal amount 
in bonds in addition, if there should be need for them. 

The Reading Railway, including all its railroad tribu- 
taries and dependencies and its coal properties, has passed 
into the hands jointly of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
and the Vanderbilts. Control of the Reading is lodged, 
for the Pennsylvania, with the Baltimore and Ohio; for 
the Vanderbilts, with tha Lake Shore Railroad Co. 

By this purchase the Pennsylvania and the Vander- 
bilts have acquired control of two of the leading anthra- 
cite roads, the Reading and the Jersey Central, and of 
one-third of the anthracite coal output. Large bitumin- 
ous fields are included in the transaction, and now, as 
the Pennsylvania already had possession of the leading 
soft coal roads, control of both the hard and soft coal 
business of the country lies in the same hands. 

A Catholic priest of Midland, Maryland, has made pub- 
lic a letter addressed to certain Societies denouncing 
dancing and asking them to aid him in eradicating ‘the 
principal evil antagonizing the work of a parish priest in 
this region;” he adds, “1 became fully convinced that it 
brought ruin to an enormous number of young people.” 
He expresses great admiration for the Methodists for 
“their noble stand against any kind of dancing.” 

An earnest plea has been made by President Roosevelt 
and Secretary of War Root that Congress appropriate at 
once three million dollars to relieve distress in the Phil- 
ippines. 

A dispatch of the 8th says, the determination has been 
reached after careful deliberation by the President and 
his advisers to accede to the claim made by Great Brit- 
ain and Germany for the “open door” in the Philippines. 
This claim was recently made by these governments in 
order to remove the export duties in Philippine ports on 
certain cargoes of hemp. 

A bequest for masses and for the education of Roman 
Catholic priests has been declared by the State supreme 
court of Minnesota to be a trust not authorized by law. 

In South Bend, Indiana, people are burning beans for 
fuel, and at $1.50 per bushel are satisfied that they are 
getting the worth of their money. 

Henry Phipps, formerly of Pittsburg, has given one 
million dollars for the establishment of a hospital to treat 
tuberculosis in this city. 

The institute is to be modeled somewhat after the Pas- 
teur Institute of Paris, but will be devoted exclusively to 
the study and treatment of consumption. It will consist 
of an administration building containing a Finsen light 
institute, a hydro-therapeutic institute, with baths of 
every description, including electric, and every device 
known to science for the study and treatment of tuber- 
culosis. It is to be under the charge of Dr. L. F. Flick 
who is considered one of the foremost authorities re- 
specting this disease. 

There were 552 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 20 more than the pre- 
vious week and 81 more than the corresponding week of 
1201. Of the foregoing 279 were males and 273 females; 
53 died of consumption of the lungs; 110 of inflammation 
of the lungs and surrounding membranes; 10 of diphtheria; 
24 of cancer; 25 of apoplexy; 14 of typhoid fever and 4 
of scarlet fever. 

ForEIGN.—All the foreign ministers at Pekin except 
United States Minister Conger, have signed a joint note 
informing the Chinese government that a failure to ful- 
fill its obligations in refusing to pay the war indemnity 
on a gold basis, as provided for by the peace protocol, 
would entail grave consequences. At the present time 
the cost of the indemnity in gold would be about fourteen 
per cent. greater than when it was first agreed upon. 
Under the operation of a new law regulating liquor 
selling in England any one found drunk in any public 
place may be arrested, prosecuted and punished, and if 
he is convicted of drunkenness three times within twelve 
months, he is classed as an “habitual drunkard.” This 
involves imprisonment for a month, a being placed on the 
black list and photographed, and a copy sent to the publi- 
cans of the surrounding district who are liable to a 
heavy fine if they serve him with drink during the next 
three years. Habitual drunkenness is also made a ground 
for legal separation between husbands and wives. 
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A dispatch from Washington of the 8th says, there 
pears to be reasonable prospect that the Venezuela, 
trouble can be settled without invoking the machinery of 
The Hague Tribunal. Minister Bowen has been definitely 
named by President Castro as his commissioner, and if 
the few points relative to conditions precedent are get. 
tled amicably it is the expectation that the British ang 
German governments will name their ambassadors at 
Washington as commissioners in their own behalf to cop. 
fer with Minister Bowen, and that the commission wil] 
meet with instructions to endeavor to adjust the Venegg- 
elan dispute at Washington. Minister Bowen has left 
Venezuela for Washington. 

The amount of coal ordered in Europe for shipment to 
the United States is said to reach five hundred thousand 
tons, Of the fifty-four steamers now under charter, 
thirty-four are bound for Boston, six for New York, five 
for Philadelphia and the remaining nine for Providence 
and Portland. 

A dispatch of the 8th states that an earthquake shock 
had been felt at Tapachula, Mexico, which was of short 
duration and did but little damage to property. On the 
7th another violent earthquake occurred at Andijan in 
Russian Turkestan. On the 11th a severe earthquake 
shock was felt at Jamilleptec, Mexico. 

A dispatch from Berlin of the 8th says: Six hundred 
people sat down to-night to the most remarkable banquet 
that ever has been given in Berlin. The dishes consisted 
entirely of horse meat, and were served in various forms, 

The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
issued the invitations to the dinner, which was given for 
the purpose of demonstrating the nourishing and palata- 
ble qualities of horse meat, thereby causing increased 
consumption of meat and a ready market for old horses, 

Petroleum in enormous quantities, it is reported, has 
been discovered in the isthmus of Tehuantepec in Meixco. 
>_> -——___ 

NOTICES. 

A RELIGIOUS meeting has been appointed by members 
of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee to be held in Friends’ 
Meeting-house, Media, on First-day, the 18th of First 
Month, 1903, at 3 P. M., to which Friends generally and 
others are invited. 





WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. — For convenience of 
persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 P.M. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, 15 cents; after 7.30 P. M., 25 cents each way. 
To reach the school by telegraph, wire West Chester, 
Phone 114x. EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING ScHOOL. — Application for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard 
to instruction and discipline should be addressed to 

Ws. F. WICKERSHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com- 

munications in regard to business should be forwarded to 
EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 
Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


Friends’ Library, 142 N, Sixteenth St, Phila, 
Open on weekdays from 11.30 A. M to 2P. M., and from 
3 P.M. to 6 P.M. Also on evenings in which Friends’ In- 
stitute Lyceum Meetings are held from 7 P. M. to 7.45 P.M. 
The following books have been added to the Library: 
Cary, E. L.—William Morris. 
Ear Le, A. M.—Sun-dials and Roses of Yesterday. 
HALE, E. E.—Memories of a Hundred Years. 
HIL.Is, N. D. Quest of Happiness. 
KENNAN, George. — Tragedy of Pelee. 
Lone, W. J.—School of the Woods. 
McCarTHY, Justin—Reign of Queen Anne (2 vols). 
RicuMAN, I. B.—Rhode Island, its making and its mean- 
ing, 1636-1683. 
Rus, Jacob A.—Battle with the Slum. 


VaN Tyne, C. H.—Loyalists in the American Revola- 
tion. 








DIED, on the eighteenth of Twelfth Month, 1902, at 

her residence in Philadelphia, Mary E. T. Lorn, widow of 
Benjamin J. Lord, in the eighty-fourth year of her age. 
A member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
delphia, for the Northern District. 
, at her residence, 1527 Poplar Street, Phila., on 
Eleventh Month 15th, 1902, HANNAH W. Soutn, widow of 
E. W. South, M. D. (formerly of Plainfield, N. J.), in the 
seventy-second year of her age; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia for the Western Dis- 
trict. ‘Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord, yea 
saith the spirit, they rest from their labors and their 
works do follow them.” 
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